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General Conference 
at Star Island 


To loyal supporters and new friends, 
General Conference Week at Star Island 
this summer (July 29-August 5) will pre- 
sent an unusually splendid opportunity for 
recreation in the truest sense of the word. 
It is traditional that General Conference 
Week at the Shoals is a real vacation week 
with plenty of time for rest and relaxation. 
This unique advantage of General Con- 
ference Week will continue to be respected 
as one of its outstanding contributions. 
However, it is also traditional that a 
Shoals vacation is not a vacation without 
a purpose. And it is the aim of General 
Conference Week to recreate mentally and 
spiritually as well as physically. To this 
end a strong, stimulating program has 
been arranged for the edification, as well as 
the pleasure, of those who will be present. 

Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin of New Bedford, 
Mass., will preach the Sunday morning 
sermon. One of our most faithful and ar- 
dent Unitarian leaders, Rev. Charles 
Graves of Hartford, Conn., will deliver the 
morning lectures in Elliot Hall on the 
subject “Some Chapters in Religion’— 
stimulating talks gleaned from a fruitful 
and active ministry. One of the most 
promising of the younger Unitarian minis- 
ters, Rev. George Ernest Lynch, Jr., of the 
First Parish in Portland, Me., will deliver 
the talks in the chapel each morning on the 
subject “You and Your Church.” 

Each afternoon will be free of all or- 
ganized activity. Of special interest, 
however, will be the evening programs 
under the direction of Rev. Robert A. 
Storer of the First Parish in Dorchester, 
Mass. Outstanding among these will be 
a concert by Jean Bachrach Kimball, who 
has just returned from Europe, an explana- 
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tion of the Streit Plan ““‘Union Now” under 
the direction of the department of social 
relations of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and an evening on the winter trails 
of New England mountains by means of 
stereopticon presented by Percy Brigham 
of Arlington, Mass. On other evenings 
will be presented informal entertainments 
and the final banquet under the direction 
of Miss Ruth Twiss. 

The host and hostess of the week will be 
Rev. and Mrs. Bradford E. Gale and the 
committee in charge includes Carl B. 
Wetherell of Marblehead, Mass., Miss 
Margaret Nichols of Hathorne, Mass., 
Mrs. Carol T. Hartwell of Waltham, Mass., 
and Rev. Robert A. Storer of Dorchester. 

Remember the dates are July 29 to 
August 5. Reservations should be sent 
immediately to Carl B. Wetherell, 48 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

Bradford E. Gale, Chairman. 


Chicago Council 
Annual Meeting 


Unity Church, Rev. John R. Heyworth, 
minister, was host to the Chicago Uni- 
tarian Council for its annual meeting Tues- 
day, May 9, and after a dinner served by 
the Women’s Alliance of the church and a 
religious service conducted by Dr. Curtis 
W. Reese, President William Nelson Pe- 
louze asked for reports of work during the 
past year done by Council committees. 
Miss Martha C. Dameier, chairman of the 
committee on freedom and humanity, told 
of the council’s efforts to assist in cleaning 
up the public school situation and in aiding 
a group of blind craftsmen to set up their 
own business. The publicity committee re- 
ported a greatly increased amount of pub- 
lication material including newspaper ad- 
vertising. Rev. E. H. Wilson reviewed the 
work of the church extension committee in 
promoting the organization of the Thomas 
G. Masaryk Memorial Center, whose en- 
rolled membership is now about fifty and 
whose president, Dr. J. J. Reichman, 
headed the delegation from the Center at 
the meeting. The secretary of the Council 
announced the recent adherence of St. 
Paul’s Universalist Church and of the 
People’s Liberal Church of Englewood to 
the Council and reported a year of greatly 
enhanced activity and enthusiasm. The 
treasurer, Walter S. Vose, reported total 
receipts of $886, leaving a balance in the 
treasury of $80. Plans for church exten- 
sion during the coming year were discussed 
by the twelve institutions represented and 
the following officers were elected: 

Colonel William Nelson Pelouze, presi- 
dent; D. I. Jarrett, first vice-president; Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese, second vice-president; 
Walter S. Vose, treasurer; Rev. E. H. Wil- 
son, chairman of the church extension 
committee; Paul Thurlow, chairman of 
the committee on freedom and humanity; 
Arthur C. Jackson, chairman of the pub- 
licity committee. 


Dr. Lyttle continues as secretary, and 
G. Richard Kuch will serve as assistant 
secretary in place of John Ruskin Clark of 
the Meadville Theological School. 

The annual Council pilgrimage was made 
to our church in Hinsdale, Ill., Rev. E. W. 
Ohrenstein, minister, on Sunday, June 4. 
About one hundred attended a beautiful 
vesper service at which Miss Kate M. 
Ward spoke on the social vision of modern 
poetry. Mrs. Charles Stephenson, soloist 
of the church, sang several songs relevant 
to this theme. 

At the annual All-Chicago Unitarian 
church school picnic held on June 10 the 
trophy cup was won by the First Unitarian 
Church school. 


Forthcoming Events 


July 9: 11 a.m. At Town Hall, 123 West 
43rd Street, New York City. Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, ‘“‘Security—How May 
It Be Won?” The first of a series en- 
titled ““The Goals of Tomorrow’s World.” 

July 16: Dr. Holmes continues on “Lib- 
erty—How May It Be Preserved?” 

July 23: Dr. Holmes continues on ‘“In- 
ternationalism—How May It Be Es- 
tablished?” 

July 30: Dr. Holmes continues on “Science 
—How May It Be Controlled and Hu- 
manized?”’ 

August 6: Dr. Holmes concludes with 
“Religion—How May Its Ideals Be 
Applied to Life?’ 

August 24-27: General Conference of the 
American Unitarian Association at San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill. Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Greenfield, Mass., Rev. Robert Raible, 
Thursdays during July, 9 a. m., Station 
WHAYI, 1210 kilocycles. 

Manchester, N. H., Rev. Charles A. 
Engvall at union church service, Sunday, 
July 16, 10.45 a. m., Station WFEA, 1340 
kilocycles. 

Madison, Wis., ‘Land of Our Fathers,” 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of 
program, Thursday, 7p.m., Station WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- 
way, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rey. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, lla.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder. 
Sunday, 9.15 a. m. Station KGA, 1470 
kilocycles., 
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Poetry Visits Its Old Haunts 


WE READ AN ITEM the other day in the “‘Topics’’ 
column of The New York Times and, hoping that rep- 
resentatives of the Unitarian Temperance Society will 
not misunderstand our motives and protest, we would 


- comment thereon. It is to the effect that, contrary 


to expectations, a society formed in Great Britain two 
years ago has been so successful that it has its hands 
full. What it offers is in great demand. This society 
is legally named “The Committee for Verse and Prose 
Recitations,”’ but to the man in the street it is known 
as “Poetry in the Pubs.” 

Its representatives deserve that shorter name, 
for it is precisely in the ‘‘pubs”’ that they operate—and 
both the publicans and the customers like it and ask 
for more. 

That surprised a number of Englishmen, it sur- 
prises The New York Times, but it does not surprise us 
because we know a little about poetry—the English 
variety at least—and we know that a lot of it was born 
in “pubs,” celebrates the wares of the “‘pub,” and in the 
case of one large and imposing corpus of English verse 
was written by a man who was once a bartender 
(though he did his bartending in New York rather 
than in old York). 

Our temperance readers might be willing to grant 
all this but ask us why we expatiate on the matter in 
a religious paper. We do so for this reason: that our 
particular religion believes in the worth of every in- 
dividual and the brotherhood of all men. And neither 
of those propositions would be tenable if, in point of 
fact, men were really divided into two kinds: the cul- 
tivated, with whom we were classmates in college, the 
gentlemen (with professional or business standing or 
private incomes) on the one hand, and our “‘inferiors’’ 
on the other hand. And this appreciation of poetry 
by the large and unselected groups found in pubs is a 
rebuke to esthetic snobbishness. In fact, it is often 
the members of the so-called upper classes who do not 
understand or appreciate poetry—largely because 
when the men and women of that class do “appreciate” 
poetry they make a cult of it. But the visitors to these 
English pubs do not make a cult of poetry, do not 
lionize poets, and do not have to listen to these read- 
ings if they do not want to. To them, the poetry is 
simply someone reading: and if the words and the 
rhythm appeal to them they listen. Obviously the 
poetry—and, while The Times is not very explicit, it 
is probably good poetry—has appealed to them. 
Because these poetry readers have been asked by the 
proprietors of the “pubs” to make return visits. 

What it all comes to then is this, that when you 
divorce art from its snob appeal and its esoteric trap- 
pings, the so-called “common people’—how much 


reality is withheld from us by that cheap cliché— 
enjoy it, and understandingly; that poetry, the most 
democratic in some ways of the arts, because it is not 
dependent on media or mechanics but is the direct 
speech of man to man, can still thrive among us if we 
unleash it from the leash which keeps it on our boule- 
vards and let it out to roam whithersoever it is wel- 
come. 

That is the point, or rather those are the two 
points, that we wish to make: that people in general 
have a natural liking for poetry and that poetry is not 
meant for high-brows. And in the event that our 
words have caused any perturbation in the breasts 
of the teetotalers in our midst we end by saying that 
we hope these words send our readers: to the shelf 
where they can pick up Shelley rather than to the 
corner saloon; to Mr. Housman’s Milton rather than 
to his malt even if he did say in a poem that ‘‘malt 
does more than Milton can to justify God’s ways to 
man.” Perhaps if Milton begins to invade the prem- 
ises of the maltsters’ retail outlets that imbalance will 
be rectified—though, after the above disclaimer, per- 
haps “set right’? would be a better ending for this 
editorial than “rectified,” which has connotations, 
poetic enough in their way, but out of place right here. 


Addendum to the Above 


HAVING WRITTEN the above editorial we thought 
we were through with the subject, but we were not. 
Apparently The Christian Register has the same edi- 
torial pulling power that a daily paper out in Ogden, 
Utah, exerted in its advertising columns. This paper 
once printed a testimonial to its advertising efficiency 
from a reader who had lost a dog and found it again 
through the instrumentality of the paper. He told, 
in this letter, how he had missed the dog the day be- 
fore, had worried, had decided to advertise, had writ- 
ten the advertisement and taken it to the paper. And 
within a block of the paper’s office, there, on the corner, 
was his dog. 

So with us and the above editorial: within one 
hour after writing it we began to get inquiries: Who 
was the English poet who was once a bartender? 
The poet, dear readers, is John Masefield, and we hope 
that you will not go skeptical on us and try to con- 
found us from the pages of the Encyclopedia. For the 
Encyclopedia (at least the edition that one of our 
questioners consulted) does not mention that part of 
Masefield’s life. While the Americana, our own aid in 
time of trouble, is more frank, but in what we consider 
a rather prissy way. It remarks: “. . . . and in the 
’90’s spent a short time as attendant in a Sixth Avenue 
saloon in New York.” That, of course, is very bad 
writing. Masefield, as the employe of a saloon, was 
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either a bartender or he wasa porter. An “attendant” 
is somebody in a railroad waiting room. If you are 
going to describe the events of a man’s life you should 
describe them—definitely, using your ink to indicate 
and not to obscure as the cuttlefish does with its 
ink. 

It was because Masefield could face life and live it 
and then write about it unequivocally that he became 
a great poet. Is it possible that one reason for the 


slow pace of liberal religion is that its exponents are 
not forthright enough in their speech: that their yeas 
are not quite yeas, their nays not quite nays, and their 
spades anything between a spade and a teaspoon? 
Possibly if classical English poetry, including Mase- 
field, can be read with success in an English bar room, 
it might be possible to test the vigor and directness of 
our own spoken word by trying it out in some similar 
way? 


Redefinition of Liberty Needed 


A layman’s sermon preached in the First Unitarian 
Church of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
IT IS MY PURPOSE this morning to set forth as 
clearly and as simply as possible one layman’s hope for 
the future of this particular fellowship, and of the 
kind of religion it has fostered in this place for more 
than a hundred years. 

We call our church the “free” or the “liberal” 
church in America—albeit we have no corner on the 
free spirit—and in accepting those democratic symbols 
we must accept as well the obligation of understand- 
ing the meaning of liberty. It is precisely because we 
cling with jealous tenacity to that label, “liberal,” 
that I have chosen to discuss the need for a redefinition 
of liberty. 

Before rejecting the old definition, a definition 
involving a concept of human relations which has 
worked wonders in this land for three hundred years 
and more, it is proper that we should hold that concept 
up to the light and examine it. We ought to have a 
good look at this old-fashioned liberty, so that we may 
know what we are putting behind us. 

Lexicographers are in agreement on this point: 
they tell the interested searcher that liberty has always 


carried with it freedom to do as one pleases .. . . to 
pray, to preach, to teach .... to buy and to sell 
. .. . to work and to loaf . . . . to vote, to conquer, 


to come and to go exactly in accordance with one’s 
own will. That is the liberty of self, the liberty of in- 
difference, the liberty of Jlazssez faire, laissez passer. 
It was upon that mode of liberty that we were fed as 
children. That kind of liberty was advertised as the 
primary privilege of being an American. And it was 
a heady draft, that prewar brand of liberty. It was 
100 proof. Like the mead in the sagas of the Vikings 
it was the stuff to fire the ambitions of warriors. It 
was the intoxicating brew of derring-do, a tonic for 
men of high physical courage and powerful ambition. 
It was the pap of power. 

An unquenchable thirst after that kind of liberty, 
the liberty of freedom from restraint, sent the ““May- 
flower’ beating its way across the western ocean. A 
search for that kind of liberty served as the magnet 
to draw together the gentlemen-radicals who drew up 
the Declaration of Independence. Questing for that 
same kind of liberty the Longrifles came upon the 
Kentucky highlands, and made of that region a dark 
and bloody ground. It wiped out the carrier pigeon, 
the great herds of bison, destroyed millions of acres 
of virgin forest and laid bare the prairies to the piracy 
of the winds. It was that same kind of hunger for 
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freedom which brought the German socialists to Cin- 
cinnati and Milwaukee and St. Louis in 1848. It tied 
a ribbon of steel across the continent and made a 
national hero of Jim Hill. It gave lusty, fiery birth 
to Big Steel and Standard Oil and Ford Motors, sym- 
bols of industrial greatness yet to be matched by other 
men. It was the same kind of liberty, the liberty of 
manifest destiny, which dug the ditch in Panama. 

In short, it was that kind of liberty, the liberty of 
every man for himself and the devil take the hindmost, 
which afforded the license needed to stage the most 
magnificent extravaganza in the long series of episodes 
which we know as the history of mankind; the two- 
gun thriller of the winning of the American continent. 
And what a spectacle those years afford! Open- 
handed, bloodcurdling, sweating, careless, wasteful, 
headlong, dangerous . .. . yet fecund, richly pro- 
ductive, creating the physically wonderful America 
which lies before our eyes. 

For more than three hundred years now that kind 
of liberty has called the tunes. In those days we were 
growing into our breeches, we were reaching out. 
There was plenty of everything to be had for the 
taking. The West was a miraculous pitcher, flowing 
with milk and honey. There lay the mountains and 
the rivers and the rolling plains, rank on rank. New 
frontiers. Space for expansion. Every inch of it an 
invitation to escape the troubles which bound one’s 
nose to an Eastern grindstone. It was always possible 
to turn your back on the present and strike out with 
confidence for new places. It was always possible to 
shake off the shackles of society’s restraints and stake 
out a claim where the only restraints were elemental 
ones which swaggering, ingenious man could over- 
come. 

But it couldn’t go on forever. There was an end 
to physical frontiers. It was no longer the practical, 
easy thing to run away. The line of least resistance 
in that direction suddenly stopped running, and they 
began ripping up the rails. There was no more grass 
on the other side of the fence. Something happened 
in 1929 to symbolize that particular dead end. And 
now we have a very different job on our hands. 

The time for growing owt is over. We are in the 
first stages of growing wp. Instead of creating the 
machinery and finding the resources for production, 
which was the essence of the task those early liber- 
tarians had to do, we have now the gigantic and in- 
finitely more difficult task of harnessing the tremen- 
dous forces they set in motion. Economically, ours 
is the exacting assignment of harnessing those forces 


to fit the necessities of distribution in our time. 

That job has its frontiers, too, but they are vastly 
different. They are more challenging than the old 
ones, because they aren’t the kind to which tired, 
beaten men—or grasping, driving men—can escape 
or reach out. These new frontiers demand of us a 
higher courage, a greater strength, a broader vision, 
and a deeper understanding, than was ever demanded 
of those who have passed by. Because they involve 
problems we have got to live with, problems which 
must be solved now, in this place, if the race of men is 
to survive. 

That is why we need a redefinition of liberty. 
The old one has served its continent-shaping purpose, 
and it is worn out. The old ways are no longer pos- 
sible for us. We are in desperate need of an under- 
standable, a usable liberty which can operate within 
the limits imposed by the very ingenuity which de- 
manded the old kind of liberty for its fullest expres- 
sion. We need a liberty which can offer a measure of 
hope to the millions of the earth, a liberty which can 
liberate the people from the chains forged by the past. 
It must be a finer kind of liberty than has ever been 
known before, a liberty that can lay just claim to be- 
ing the most precious ingredient in the formula for 
democracy. And in writing that redefinition we shall 
find ourselves writing at the same time a new kind of 
responsibility for the liberal religion, a responsibility 
which can be measured only by the rule of “love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” We've got to put that kind of 
liberal religion into practice if liberalism is to mean 
something more than the practice of standing with 
both feet firmly planted in mid-air. 

The redefinition of liberty I would propose is 
simply this: in the future liberty must be that state of 
being and doing in which recognition of the mutual 
interest is the primary concern. Instead of meaning 
freedom to move as one pleases, it must mean freedom 
to move within the limits of the community welfare. 
That is the liberty of common concern, the liberty of 
sensible democracy. 

The gallery of evidence indicating the crying need 
for this new attitude toward liberty is an endless array 
of staggeringly serious problems, bequeathed to the 
present by the buccaneering past. It has been piling 
up for a long time now, that evidence, piling up like 
the interest on an unpaid debt. It slapped us in the 
face with the first World War. And now it has sur- 
rounded us; pressing so close that it is sometimes dif- 
ficult to see more than its bare outlines. 

The very fact of war in a world where the men 
and women who suffer its measureless destruction 
don’t want war, is Exhibit A. The tragic paradox of 
silent textile mills in towns where ill-clad thousands 
live; of burning coffee, plowed-under corn, unsown 
wheat, with millions suffering the tortures of hunger, 
is another. The colossal waste of idle manpower in a 
world which sorely needs schools and books and play- 
grounds, homes and stoves and iceboxes .... the 
spectacle of millions of people placidly taking for 
granted the spiritual and material liquidation of the 
Jewish race .... the curious custom of shipping 
bombs to Japan and bandages to China... . the 
deliberate disfranchising of the Negro in our Southern 
states although universal suffrage is a part of the birth- 


right of the native-born . . . . these are a mere hand- 
ful of the evidence, and every one of you can number 
others without end. 

These are some of the reasons why the old kind of 
liberty belongs in the museum of the race alongside the 
divine right of kings, reasons why there must be a new 
understanding of the obligations of liberty, and of the 
obligations of the liberal religion. Every one of these 
problems is a question vitally linked up with the pre- 
carious position of the civilization in which we happen 
to be living. They can’t be solved by the individual. 
They must be solved by the group. And the group 
can do nothing until it is ready to accept the kind of 
liberty which considers sacred the recognition of the 
interests of all the members of society. 

Fortunately there are a few brave souls today who 
are already striving to establish that new frame of 
mind toward liberty. .One of the most heartening ex- 
periences I have had was at a meeting of our Laymen’s 
League a year ago at which Cincinnati’s then new su- 
perintendent of schools delineated the job of present- 
day public education in this way: “‘It used to be,”’ he 
said, “that we taught our youngsters how to go out 
into the world and become rugged individualists. But 
that day has passed. The new task is to teach them to 
take their places as members of the group.” 

But there are all too many people today who 
bristle at the notion that there is something wrong with 
the old way of doing things. They are the ones who 
cry out that what was good enough for daddy is good 
enough for me. They forget that daddy lived in a 
very different world. They are the champions of the 
status quo, unaware of the wisdom of the plantation 
Baptist preacher who explained to a puzzled parish- 
ioner that status quo “is de Latin fo’ de fix we’s in.” 
These are they who say the new liberty can’t work 
because it hasn’t worked before. 

The simple truth is that it has worked before, this 
new brand of liberty. What’s more, it is working so 
well that the champions of the liberty of self would 
howl themselves hoarse if you were to propose the 
abolition of those enterprises which are rooted in 
exactly that liberal concept of human relations. 

Compulsory public education is one of the best 
examples of the fruit of a liberty which recognizes the 
mutual interests of all the people. Its founders put 
up with a lot of opposition from the strict construction- 
ists of the liberty of that time. They were accused of 
threatening the very foundations of the system of 
private enterprise. They were charged with trying 
to create a citizenship educated to rebellion. Doleful 
pictures of workers so well educated as to be disdainful 
of labor were painted. But compulsory education 
became one of the accepted factors of democracy. 

Public welfare is another. Until 1911 Ohio had 
no public welfare program. The miserably inade- 
quate English Poor Laws, wrenched from an unwilling 
Commons of status quo defenders early in Victoria’s 
reign, were considered dispensation enough by the 
liberty-loving legislators of this state for more than a 
century after Ohio was admitted to the Union. Butin 
1911, because there were a few patient heretics who 
agreed with Howard Odum’s definition of public 
welfare as “the process of making democracy effective 
in unequal places,” the first step was taken and today 
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public welfare, although still far from that democratic 
optimum, is a reality. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is another. 
It was created only after a handful of radicals had 
made clear the importance to the national community 
of a system of regulation which recognized the mutual 
interests of the railroads and the shippers. There are 
scores of other examples: the imposition of disaster 
regulations in this city during the 1987 flood; the pas- 
sage of traffic ordinances in dozens or hundreds of 
cities; the Federal Reserve Act; the custom of quaran- 
tine as applied alike to the victim of scarlet fever or the 
carrier of infested corn. Great and small, these are 
some of the examples of the practical application of a 
restrictive kind of liberty. Certainly they fly in the 
face of the old-fashioned kind of liberty, the liberty 
of freedom-to-do-as-you-please. Why? In every case 
because the mutual interests of society were recog- 
nized and promoted at first by a few vigorously con- 
siderate people and the necessary restraints were 
thereupon made part of the local or national mores. 

This morning you heard a reading from a work 
by Dr. Paul B. Sears, a botanist of our time, on “‘man’s 
place within the vast symphony of environment.” 
“The noblest of his kind,’ wrote Professor Sears, 
“must bow before the laws which govern nature. . . .” 

One of the laws which govern nature is the in- 
exorable and complex code of evolution. Of that mys- 
terious process, Peter A. Kropotkin, a scientist of the 
old Russia, wrote as follows: ‘Who are the fittest? 
Those who are continually at war with each other? Or 
those who support one another?” 

“We can see at once,” he went on, “‘that those 
animals which acquire habits of mutual aid are un- 
doubtedly the fittest. "They have more chances to sur- 
vive. . . . If the numberless facts which support this 
view are taken into account, we may safely say that 
mutual aid is as much a law of animal life as mutual 
struggle; but that as a factor of evolution, it most prob- 
ably has a far greater importance . . . because it 
favors the development of such habits and characters 
as insure the maintenance and further development of 
the species, together with the greatest amount of wel- 
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fare and enjoyment of life for the individual... . 
There is ample precedent for proclaiming the doc- 
trine of a redefined liberty, a liberty defined in terms of 
the well-being of all. The precedent has been estab- 
lished by many who have gone before, though they 
have bulked few in comparison to the Philistine many. 
These were men and women of large faith and broad 
vision; men and women unwilling to accept as neces- 
sary the warlike liberties which burdened the many as 
the price of the selfish, chest-thumping liberties of the 
few. Names such as Jefferson, and Channing, and 
Priestley, and Darwin are high on the list of pioneers 
of this new concept of liberty. They were freethinkers, 
“‘unorthodox”’ followers of the Philosopher of Galilee, 
willing to try the kind of liberty implicit in the golden 
rule. Trying it, they found that it worked. They 
found that a liberty which recognized the interests of 
others was a practical, reasonable, sensible liberty. 

This layman’s hope for the future of this fellow- 
ship, and for the kind of religion which has been fos- 
tered here for more than a century, is simply this: that 
we will find it possible to accept this redefinition of 
liberty and, accepting it, make this church a haven for 
men and women in this city who see the need for mu- 
tuality among men. We are among the heirs to a 
tradition of heresy out of which has sprung much that 
has demonstrated the effectiveness of the liberty of one 
another. Our place is in the vanguard of the move- 
ment for that kind of liberty if we are to justify our 
right to act as stewards of the liberal religion which 
gained so much from the Christian character and 
vigorous democracy of William Ellery Channing. 

His was the ‘democratic vista” which fired Walt 
Whitman. Like Whitman, Channing saw the vision 
of an American scene populated by a “multitude of 
individuals.”’ ‘That multitude of individuals can never 
be realized until we finda way to make the mutual 
recognition of interests the cornerstone of a free 
people’s well-being, until we make our conviction of 
that kind of liberty felt and accepted in the world. 
It was that attitude toward his ministry which Chan- 
ning cherished, and which caused a biographer to say 
of him, ‘‘Channing was always young with liberty.” 


My Philosophy of Business and Industry 


This is a sermon preached on Laymen’s Sunday in 
All Souls’ Church, Schenectady, N. Y., by the vice-presi- 
dent of the General Electric Company, Schenectady. Mr. 
Muir was president of the church from 1928 to 1930. 


I HAVE BEEN ASKED to discuss with you this 
morning my philosophy pertaining to the conduct of 
business or industry. I would not have you feel that 
I consider there is anything new in my philosophy—it 
is a composite of certain basic accepted teachings filled 
in with bits and fragments picked up from day to day 
from what other people write, say or do. I feel every- 
one must form his own philosophy to live by and, while 
they all differ, it is largely a matter of how we have put 
these teachings together to form the composite. 

One axiom I try to follow in business is “Never 
preach or talk down to people, young men in particu- 
lar’’—they do not like being preached at, so we discuss 
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matters, or reason things out together, and then they 
form their own conclusions. And so I hope you will 
consider this talk a discussion rather than a sermon. 

The text suggested by our minister, Mr. Weston, 
“Prove all things; hold fast to that which is good,” 
fits my philosophy for industry very well. We accept 
or adopt things only after they are proven and we 
progress by adding the new things proven to that 
which we have previously accepted. We retain our 
bridges behind us. 

My broad philosophy in business is simply this: 
“An honest effort to interpret into the conduct of 
business, or my daily life if you will, the teachings of 
truth, righteousness, and brotherhood of man as found 
in the Bible and other good books, as I have heard 
expressed from this and other pulpits, and as I have 
learned from experience.” 


It seems quite simple to lay down a broad prin- 


ciple, policy or objective—and in business we do work 
to ideal objectives—but it is often very difficult to 


interpret these ideals into the infinite number of situa- 
tions arising in the conduct of business, or, if you 


will, in our daily lives. Witness the difficulties of ithe 
Supreme Court in interpreting our Constitution—a 
broad statement of principle and objective—into 


specific situations arising in our national life. 
This interpretation requires what I would like to 


-eall “fundamental thinking,” although with experi- 
ence one acquires a high degree of intuition which 
greatly speeds up the process of thinking. Business 
men, engineers and scientists may be inclined to in- 
_terpret fundamental thinking as applying to figures, 
facts, or things one may observe or visualize, but I 
_ prefer to extend it to those more intangible things such 
_ as an appraisal of human values, human relations, and 


human reactions. In. other words, fundamental 


thinking is not necessarily mathematical, it is that 
ability to reduce each situation or problem to its 
fundamental elements—is it right or wrong, correct 


or incorrect, ethical or unethical, moral or immoral, 


truthful or untruthful—and then to make the proper 


decision based upon this analysis, plus your intuition, 


_ that sense which helps you to a decision when analysis 
_and reason fall short of a solution satisfactory to you. 
So one of our ideals in industry is the cultivation of the 
_art of honest thinking and to encourage the develop- 


ment of intuition through experience. 
I like to look upon American business or industry 


as an ideal democratic institution. In a recent memo- 


randum, Wm. F. Russell, dean of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, defines democracy as a balance— 
a mean between extremes—a bringing together of the 
radical conservatives who oppose all change and the 
radical revolutionists, if you will, who advocate radical 
changes more rapidly than society can absorb in any- 
thing like an orderly manner, in short, a government 
which holds or unites all factions to one common pur- 
pose. 

More recently I chanced to hear Dr. Thomas, 
president of Clarkson College, define democracy as an 
“intelligent compromise.” Business as I know it is 
carried on through intelligent compromises. I have 
heard it said from this pulpit several times that the 
members of this congregation could agree to disagree. 


_In business you will find in any conference of intelligent 


men a number of opposing opinions. Decisions must 
be made, however, in order that business might go on 
and that men might work, so that the result of nearly 
every conference is a compromise, not something that 
everyone thought was the best, but an understanding 
between men—and then they go forth and work to that 
understanding. We agree to disagree, but carry for- 
ward co-operatively. 

With this conception of industry, it is apparent 


that the men of industry must be men among men, 


understanding members of society. A man’s stand- 
ing or rating in business, and for that matter in so- 
ciety at large, is the sum total of the opinions of every- 
one who knows of him, through personal acquaintance, 
what he says, what he writes, what he does, and what 
others say of him. “By his acts ye shall know him.” 
The man may feel his rating is wrong, and sometimes 
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it is, but in business and society opinion and rating are 
synonymous. In business it is important for men to 
have high ratings, so we teach young men entering in- 
dustry to cooperate with their associates, to develop 
social instincts, human understanding and good fel- 
lowship—in short, a belief in the brotherhood of 
man. 
Wego further: to teach this is nota thing in which 
one may attain perfection in a short time, but some- 
thing which one must strive to improve throughout his 
life. ‘Our whole life is education.’’ The reason this 
is so important is that we are all different. We have 
different personalities, emotions, desires, abilities, and 
aptitudes. We all have faults or weaknesses. To fit 
these different individuals into a smoothly working 
pattern requires human understanding, tolerance, pa- 
tience, and a respect for others on the part of manage- 
ment and of each individual forming a part of the pat- 
tern. It is more necessary that supervisors have these 
virtues to a high degree than others. One of my axioms 
for supervisors is ‘‘Deal with those under you so that 
no individual feels he has been arbitrarily dealt with.” 
Another is “Show a continual and active interest in 


_the work of those whom you would supervise. Noth- . 


ing impairs morale so much as idleness and a lack of 
interest.” 

Axioms abound in business and it is interesting to 
observe how many of them touch upon character and 
the development of the human side of the individual. 
Industry embraces a multitude of men of widely vary- 
ing abilities and opinions. It is the responsibility of 
management in industry to educate, develop, and 
organize these men so that they might work effectively, 
harmoniously and happily together. 

Industry also embraces all forms of business or- 
ganizations, from the individual operator who runs a 
one man concern to the large corporation which em- 
ploys thousands of persons. The organization and 
operation vary greatly. We have the one man boss 
type of management, we have the cooperative or com- 
munity type of organization, and we have the large 
stockholder type of concern where the officers are 
elected yearly and management is the responsibility 
of a number of men supported by directors and com- 
mittees. There are still some very large privately 
owned concerns such as the Ford Company, but the 
trend in large concerns, as well as small concerns, has 
been away from the concentration of power or man- 
agement in the hands of one man. 

I would not condemn the privately owned or one 
man ruled organization, as this depends entirely on 
the leader, and the one cited, Ford, I would class as 
very, very good. In this land of individual and pri- 
vate enterprise many of the important contributions 
are initiated by the individual who, at least tempo- 
rarily, may operate his business with the boss type of 
management. The continuity of such an organization 
is not so likely to carry on beyond the life of that 
individual, unless the organization is changed to the 
stockholder or more democratic type, and this seems 
to be the trend. 

Neither would I condemn the cooperative type as 
I understand it in this country, where the members 
individually own or employ their own capital and in 
addition have a share in the cooperative, which is 
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operated under an elected management. I would 
class this as a very democratic type of organization. 
It is my impression that the community type of 
business in this country has been associated with some 
religious group which looked to a leader or organizer 
of the group to lead it and manage it. In that respect 
it is more like the dictatorship and its continuity is 
uncertain. 

It is interesting to compare industry on this basis 
with governments, where we have the dictator or 
totalitarian type of government, the communistic or 
community type of government which really develops 
into a totalitarian type, and the democratic type of 
government. 

In the democratic type of government the under- 
lying philosophy is that the individual, the community, 
and the state are free and responsible, and the federal 
government through the elected representatives of 
the people broadly supervises or governs the affairs of 
the nation. The intention is that there shall not be a 
great concentration of power in the hands of any one 
man or any one division of government. The develop- 
ment of the individual, the community, and the state 
is paramount. It is much less difficult to be educated 
to be a member of a totalitarian state than to be 
educated to be a democratic citizen. In the one the 
individual does only as he is told, in the other, the 
individual is a citizen in his own right, which carries 
with it the responsibility of citizenship. 

The ideals in the management and operation of an 
industrial concern appear to me to be very similar to 
the ideals laid down in our constitution for the manage- 
ment and operation of our government, and just as it 
is difficult to develop a good democratic citizen, it is 
difficult to develop the employee of a large industrial 
concern. That is the reason we have these ideals and 
objectives. We make every effort to educate the in- 
dividual to accept responsibility and help and en- 
courage him to develop his social instincts so that he 
might work cooperatively and happily with his fellow 
employees. Industry operates in balance, on a mean 
between extremes, and with a series of intelligent com- 
promises, arrived at through discussions among the 
members of management and with the employees, and 
for this reason it is my feeling that industry can be 
made an ideal democratic institution, even to the ex- 
tent that our government might well learn from in- 
dustry how to govern more equitably, justly, and to 
the best interests of the nation. 

I like to feel that industry has a definite mission 
in our civilization, and this mission as I view it is to 
serve society beneficially through the continuing im- 
provement in the standards of living. There has been 
a great deal in the press during recent years about 
technological developments being the cause of un- 
employment and our present economic difficulties. 
However, my opinion is that it is only through tech- 
nological developments that we have economic prog- 
ress, and down through history social and economic 
progress have advanced hand in hand. 

In the prehistoric days man struggled for the es- 
sentials of existence, food, shelter, and clothing, and 
it was a pitifully poor and difficult existence. Social- 
ization of man probably began largely as a matter of 
protection and self-preservation, but as it developed it 
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was found men had different abilities, aptitudes and 
skills, and they all could have more without working 
so hard and long if each did that for which he was 
best qualified, instead of each trying to do everything 
for himself. The invention of the stone ax was rela- 
tively a much more important invention to that period 
of civilization than any of our modern technological 
developments are to our present civilization. And so 
over the ages, each primitive invention which allowed 
more to be done with less effort and less time was a 
distinct contribution to industry and society, and it 
seems to me that we might well say civilization has ad- 
vanced with technological development or with in- 
dustry. 

If this analysis is correct, we must assume that 
this age-long trend will continue, that economic prog- 
ress depends upon technological development, and 
with economic progress we have social progress. Is it 
not likely that temporary and local conditions of un- 
employment due to some specific technological develop- 
ment have blinded some to this long time trend or fact? 

The unemployment situation during the past nine 
years has been so distressing that there is little wonder 
that technological development has come in for its 
share of condemnation along with business, banking, 
labor, and government. However, there is also a 
strong and intelligent group which feels that new in- 
ventions like the automobile, electric refrigerator, 
radio and the like are what are needed to put men to 
work, and it is my sincere belief that, if industry is to 
continue to serve society to its best interest, it must 
continue with contributions which will give the people 
more for the day’s work. 

I would define economic and social progress as a 
condition whereby the average individual obtains more 
and more from the results of his day’s work, materially 
and spiritually, and further, that this is industry’s 
mission in this civilization. 

I would like to discuss for a moment the matter of 
profits in industry, because I have heard profits con- 
demned from this and other pulpits, and I believe the 
profit system is much misunderstood. I have just said 
that in my opinion industry’s mission is to serve so- 
ciety in a beneficial and progressive manner, so it is 
plain that I do not feel the primary objective of in- 
dustry is profits. But as I see it, if industry operates 
in a democratic society or a democratic form of govern- 
ment, profits are essential to its existence. Without 
profits we have no continuity of a business, nor ex- 
pansion of industry. 

In several countries at present, state-owned in- 
dustry without the profit motive is being tried out— 
in part at least—but thus far it has not proven a 
success. Nor has it proven a success in such attempts 
as have been made in the past. In Russia I under- 
stand that the philosophy ‘‘From every man according 
to his ability—to every man in accordance with his 
need”’ has been changed to ‘‘From every man according 
to his ability—to every man in accordance with his 
contribution.”’ The profit motive carries with it that 
stimulus to greater effort, ingenuity, inventiveness, 
resourcefulness, and initiative essential to economic 
progress. Profits represent a measure of efficiency or 
effectiveness in the conduct of a business, and also a 
measure of the public’s evaluation of the product or 


service of an individual or company. Industry must 
earn its right for the employment of capital through 
the service it offers in goods and benefits to the public. 
Should the motive of any business be greed through 
exorbitant profits, the chances are that it will soon have 
_ public condemnation and will cease to exist. 

We say of the individual that ability, personality, 
and character are the requirements of success. Ability 
is taken for granted, it is an essential. Personality 
and character make it possible for the individual to 
make his ability useful and effective, character being 
the most important. So with industry, profits are 
essential, but industry’s real mission is to make these 
profits, which represent capital, beneficial to society 
through putting them back to work as they accumu- 
late. It is my belief that without profits standards of 
living, culture and the general happiness of people 
would decline and there would be no progress. 

I have tried to make the point that technological 
development, good management, efficiency and profits 
in industry are entirely compatible with social progress 
and the best interests of society. 

I consider the successful conduct of a great busi- 
ness demands that we who are connected with it work 
to high ethical ideals with loyalty, integrity, and a will 
to progress and serve mankind. 


“Off the Record” 


_ Adventure in San Francisco 


Peter H. Samsom 


And that title is no mistake! ‘All work and no play” works 
just as well in religious circles as in any other—and no matter 
how seriously you take the Unitarian General Conference pro- 
gram, you'll still have plenty of spare time to enjoy the sights and 
sounds, thrills and color of San Francisco—to say nothing of 
points north and south. 

The San Francisco World’s Fair acts as an attractive in- 
troduction to the wider and more enduring interest of the San 
Francisco Bay region, its cities and its culture. No visitor can 
attend the fair and stand on Treasure Island without becoming 
vividly aware that he is surrounded by a fascinating panorama. 
Don’t miss the opportunity to mingle in the teeming city life and 
to enjoy the quiet, majestic beauty that nature provides about 
the bay. 

Contemporary San Francisco, that city of three-quarters of a 
million people, born of the meeting of sea captains and gold 
seekers, is the outcome of the roaring, expansive days of the 
749’ers. The shooting and the brawling is over, but the spirit of 
adventure pervades the highways and byways of this urban 
adult among the adolescent cities and towns of the Far West. 
The brazen traffic of the Barbary Coast is a memory; but in its 
place is the vigorous commerce of the Embarcadero, where the 
ships of the world disgorge their cargoes and their strange, won- 
dering passengers, and the saucy little tugs puff and toot their 
way about. No waterfront city fails to attract with its fisheries, 
and San Francisco is no exception. Fisherman’s Wharf invites 
the curious to its alternating frantic bustle and sunny calm, and 
the diner can relish the thought that his favorite dish was only an 
hour or two ago swimming in the blue Pacific. 

In the heart of the city, one may board the tiny cable cars 
inching up the steep slopes. San Franciscans still speak of 
the tenderloin section as “‘south of the slot,”’ reminiscent of the 
days when cable cars plied Market Street. The interlacing sys- 
tem of transportation, unusually complete for so large a city, is 
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generally used first by the visitor to travel out to the four-mile- 
long Golden Gate Park that stretches from the center of the city 
to the ocean. Here are quiet glens and shade, a refuge from the 
city’s confusion. Here also are attractions for the observing 
mind: the museum, the conservatory, the aquarium, and the zoo. 
The dignified statue of the great Western Unitarian, Thomas 
Starr King, stands here in a quiet retreat from the noise of the city 
he helped to build. 

This is a city of many races and many tongues, where one 
can share at least their outward life. San Francisco’s China- 
town is the largest outside the Orient, with its pagodas, its 
grilled balconies, its endless theater performances, and its joss 
houses. Here the East and the West meet in an unforgettable 
contrast of old men reading Chinese newspapers and young men 
dancing swing. 

The Latin Quarter, where for blocks one does not see a word 
of English on the shops, is the gourmet’s paradise. One’s purse 
need not bulge in order to enjoy the most characteristic dishes of 
Italy, Mexico, France, Spain, and Portugal. While just around 
the corner the many top hats and white ties indicate that the 
round of night life is beginning. Cosmopolitan San Francisco 
breathes tolerance and easy-going appreciation—for she is the 
melting-pot of races, nations, and ideas, the while allowing them 
to retain their individuality. In fact, the Italian government has 
sent to the San Francisco Fair, through the influence of wealthy 
Italian business men, the finest and most complete exhibition of 
Italian art ever shown in the United States. 

Just across the bay to the north, now spanned by the mighty 
Golden Gate Bridge, lies another world. Here city life seems 
unreal, and the hillsides lie peacefully under the bright sun. 
Mount Tamalpais challenges the hiker with its arrogant peak, 
and the Muir Woods invite the browser to linger under its giant 
pines and among its delicate ferns. The redwood stands su- 
preme, extending north along a magnificent highway which 
borders the Pacific into Canada. 

Eastward from the ’Frisco skyline lies the East Bay with its 
growing life. Oakland competes with “‘the city’? in rushing 
commerce, but remains the residential city that it is. Berkeley, 
not aspiring to be a city, clusters around its green-and-granite 
University of California, which draws together the youth of the 
Far West in the largest and one of the finest educational centers 
in America. 

So, you see, no matter what your tastes and particular de- 
lights, the romance of San Francisco can and will ensnare you. 


Spiritual Red Ink 


Civilization has been spiritually in the red long enough so 
that we, its stockholders, are justified in throwing it into bank- 
ruptcy and appointing a receiver for it. We have been long- 
suffering too long. It is time for us to demand a complete re- 
organization of the company. 

The only way to run a society as numerous as a nation, or 
even a city, is by delegated authority. Our great trouble has 
been that in delegating authority, we have assumed that we also 
delegated responsibility. We have no right to delegate our re- 
sponsibility. 

In the reorganization of this corporation of civilization we 
can trust no one to serve as receiver for the company except our- 
selves, its stockholders. 

I suggest these tools which we, the stockholders of civiliza- 
tion, can use to reorganize the company to our liking. One is 
consistent, interested, and intelligent use of the ballot. Another 
is our buying power, which used wisely can remake the economic 
system as the use of the ballot can remake the political life of 
our land. A final tool is our personal spiritual contribution to 
the whole. We must manage, and remake, our own lives so that 
each will show a spiritual surplus. For after all it is of millions 
of minute balances, red or black, that the total of society is made. 
—John G. Mac Kinnon, Richmond, Va. 
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LIFE IN LITERATURE 


The Living Theatre: 
Abroad and 


at Home 


The Changing World in Plays and 
Theatre, by Anita Bloch. (Little, Brown 
and Co.) $2.75. 


That Anita Bloch does exceedingly well 
whatever she sets out to do may sound 
like a rather weak compliment to those 
who know her either in her capacity as 
dramatic critic or in that of lecturer and 
teacher. For years reader of foreign 
plays for the New York Theatre Guild, 
popular dramatic critic of keen insight and 
unusual appreciation, and lecturer on 
drama and play-writing in the New School 
for Social Research in New York, Mrs. 
Bloch brings to her authorship of ‘‘The 
Changing World in Plays and Theatre” a 
wealth of experience and technical equip- 
ment that may well earn for her the en- 
comium of writing “with authority and not 
like the scribes.” 

Having had the privilege of attending 
her lectures in the New School and partici- 
pating in the always lively and provocative 
discussions, I could not but feel as I read 
her first work that if anyone was particu- 
lary fitted to write this sort of book on 
modern and contemporary drama it was 
Anita Bloch. 

She sets out upon her task with that en- 
thusiasm and boldness which characterize 
the author who has an ax to grind and who 
believes that the best way to start the fight 
is to show the edge of the ax. Accordingly, 
she begins with a provocative statement of 
her pet theme, viz. the “vital theatre,” 
which she defines as theatre that deals 
“with matters that are essential to life in 
any given epoch,” and this theme is fur- 
ther developed in terms of contrast be- 
tween ‘‘play-consciousness” and ‘‘theatre- 
consciousness” in a manner that is bound 
to challenge the reader’s critical inclina- 
tion as well as his imagination. Whatever 
weakness the reader may think he finds in 
the armor of her argument, he will have to 


admit that Mrs. Bloch wields a doughty 


lance and (to maintain the simile of the 
tournament) keeps her saddle with stub- 
born skill. Her line of demarcation be- 
tween “modern” and “contemporary”’ 
drama seems well drawn, particularly when 
one realizes that the American drama of 
social-critical realism has come into its 
own only since the post-war period, that 
the Soviet drama is a phenomenon of only 
the past ten or fifteen years, and that our 
own Federal Theatre, for which the author 
breaks so gallant a lance, is an even later 
product of our own generation. Mrs. 
Bloch has chosen a wide field for her sur- 
vey, although she has limited it by dis- 
cussing only that portion of the last half- 
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century of play-writing that “mirrors a 
changing world.’”’ Even within this scope, 
however, she seems at times to err—very 
humanly indeed—in her choice of writers 
and plays, making omissions here and 
rather undue references there that seem to 
reflect an element of confusion in the pres- 
ence of so great a wealth of material. This 
is written less in a mood of depreciation 
than in one of appreciation of the dilemma 
in which any writer on so vital and wide a 
theme must find himself. 

The chapter on ‘‘Modern Foundations 
of Contemporary Drama” reveals to me 
the particular weaknesses as well as ex- 
cellences of the book. There are here un- 
accountable omissions of plays as well as 
rather dispensable elaborations of plays of 
only secondary importance. For instance, 
I would seriously question the wisdom of 
discoursing on so many of Galsworthy’s 
plays and leaving entirely unmentioned his 
one powerful play on the “capital and 
labor” theme, viz., ‘Strife.’ Nor can I 
help wondering why Suderman (‘‘Magda,” 
“The Fires of St. John’’) is not even men- 
tioned, nor Andreyev (‘‘King Hunger’’) 
nor the contemporaries of Ibsen, Strind- 
berg (“‘The Father,’ ‘Countess Julie’’) 
and Bjoernson (‘‘The Editor,” ““The Bank- 
rupt’’). It seems to me that the chapter 
on O’Neill, so marvelously done, might 
well have been shortened a bit to make 
room for at least a reference to these sig- 
nificant authors. 

Chapter 8, dealing with “The Individual 
in Conflict with Changing Sexual Stand- 
ards,” is one of the finest examples of 
critically discerning and valuable inter- 
pretative writing on this theme that I 
know, and the value of this chapter is no 
little enhanced by the fact that it brings 
its discussion of this genre of drama 
strictly up to date. 

To me the book became most thrilling 
from chapter five on. The drama of “‘So- 
cial Conflict,” followed by that on the 
“American Drama of the Left’? and then 
by “Plays Against War,” is discussed with 
a wealth of well-chosen illustrations and a 
sure sense of interpretation rarely found in 
contemporary writings on these subjects. 
The chapter on ‘‘Plays Against War’’ is 
one of the most provocative in the entire 
book. Personally, I think Mrs. Bloch 
shows herself most vulnerable in her selec- 
tions here. I do not believe that ‘“‘Wings 
over Europe” is “the first true play against 
war’’; in fact, I don’t consider it an anti- 
war play at all except by very remote 
implication, although it is an excellent 
play on the theme of ‘“‘Power” and man’s 
all-too-ready willingness to abuse any new 
source of control of the destinies of his 
fellowmen. I wonder why Irvin Shaw’s 
“Bury the Dead” did not rate even a 
mention, since it is America’s closest ap- 
proximation, in my humble opinion, to that 


colossal antiwar extravaganza by Hans 
Chlumberg, ‘Miracle at Verdun,’’ which 
Mrs. Bloch discusses at some length but 
evaluates only “as an evocative antiwar 
play.”’ I welcome her inclusion among her 
antiwar selections of John Haynes Holmes’ 
“If This Be Treason,” although I ex- 
pected to find in connection with this 
really significant play at least a suggestion 
of its one outstanding weakness, which is 
its wholly anticlimactic closing passage. 


A Litile- Known Field 


In the chapter on ‘Plays of Soviet 
Russia,’ the reader will find for probably 
the first time a comprehensive study of this 
new drama which is so full of promise. 
Many of the plays mentioned and dis- 
cussed here are unavailable at even our 
larger libraries, and from this point of view 
alone Mrs. Bloch deserves the gratitude of 
her readers for introducing them, not only 
by name, but by skillful discussion and 
interpretation, to this supremely interest- 
ing genre of new theatre. The author 
knows the subject of this particular chapter 
from personal experience, having seen the 
Soviet theatre in action and having studied 
closely and with appreciative understand- 
ing its growth from a propaganda-weighted 
instrument of political ideology to a na- 
tional drama of originality and artistic 


“quality. 


The book closes with a strong plea for 
the Federal Theatre which, despite the 
adverse comments of its red-baiting op- 
ponents, has probably done more than any 
one other agency in America to promote 
an American drama that is promising both 
as to “play-writing’”’ and as to “theatre.” 
Mrs. Bloch here speaks as one who does 
not hesitate to express a partisan point of 
view as to this government-sponsored art- 
project, a point of view, moreover, which 
the writer shares, and he hopes that this 
volume, if it does nothing else, will help 
correct the warped judgment of those to 
whom the Federal Theatre has been noth- 
ing more than an example of “‘boon-dog- 
gling’’ from which the sorely mistreated 
taxpayer has received little boon. 

I would like to recommend this splendid 
book very particularly to our Fellowship of 
Social Justice and to our Young People’s 
Religious Union, and I suggest that it find 
a place not only on the bookshelves of 
every minister’s study but also in the 
libraries of every hamlet, town, and city. 

Karl M. Chworowsky. 


Summer Services 


Summer services will be held in the 
Walpole Town Congregational Society 
(Unitarian), Walpole, N. H., minister, 
Rev. Robert M. L. Holt. The hour of 
service is 11 a.m. 

The Second Congregational Church 
(Unitarian), Marblehead, Mass., will also 
hold services during the summer, at 10.45 
a. m., Rev. Prescott Wintersteen, minister. 
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Proportional 
Representation 


To the Editor: 

At the annual meeting in Boston in May, 
there was some discussion of Proportional 
‘Representation Voting (PR), which indi- 
cated little knowledge but a growing in- 
‘terest among the Unitarian fellowship. 

Having been for several years deeply 

interested in the improvement of local 
government, and being now engaged with 
‘many fellow Unitarians in a campaign for 
the adoption of P. R. voting in Schenec- 
tady, I would like to make some remarks 
on the subject, which may be of interest 
to readers of The Christian Register. 
_P. R. has been hotly condemned by 
many, including some good Unitarians, who 
believe that it has been a factor in Euro- 
pean troubles by so multiplying parties, 
and thus creating leaderless confusion, that 
dictators have been welcomed as a lesser 
evil. To link these matters with the 
American P. R. system I believe is totally 
wrong, as there is a very great difference be- 
tween the European system of party list, 
or block, voting, and our American system 
as used in Cincinnati, Toledo, Hamilton, 
Wheeling, Boulder, and New York. 

The European system of party list vot- 
ing gives representation to every party in 
proportion to its total votes. The candi- 
dates, however, are selected by the party 
leaders, and no independent can be elected 
to represent an existing party unless he 
first overthrows the party leadership. It 
is as if we had a closed primary system of 
voting, in which one may only vote for the 
boss’s choice. 

The result of this system is that every 
independent-minded individual starts a 
new party for himself, and there is no 
way for the public to get new leadership 
within the party. 

Many other factors of economics, tem- 
perament, and of violence have contrib- 
uted to European difficulties, as the party 
list system remains in use in various forms 
in Holland, Switzerland, and Belgium, 
with reasonably good results. 

The P. R. method is totally different, as 
any cursory examination of the records 
where it has been used will amply testify. 
The Irish Free State has always used P. R., 
and there are only two strong political 
parties and a small third party. In Cin- 
cinnati, out of fifty-four councilmen 
chosen in six elections, only two candidates 
have been elected who were not avowed 
democrats or republicans. To be sure, a 
large number of the republicans have been 
independents who were opposed by the 
party organization, but these men have 
by virtue of this election been recognized 
as new leaders of their party, and they 
have done much to raise the standards of 
the organization. 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


P. R. is merely a scientific way of effect- 
ing a compromise between opposing fac- 
tions, which ensures that a moderate, who 
is the second choice of two small groups, 
will win over either of the extremists, who 
would be favored by either group acting 
alone. With the conventional primary 
system of voting generally used in this 
country, the people rarely can vote for 
anyone except the party organization can- 
didate. Any independent who runs in 
either primary or the final election is 
readily defeated by the process of running 
dummy candidates, who will divide the 
independent vote. Many people vote for 
the lesser of two evils, or do not vote at all, 
rather than voting for the candidate they 
really want. 

On the other hand, P. R. enables all of 
the voters to express their preferences 
freely among all of the candidates at a 
single election, with the assurance that their 
vote will count for some one they really 
want. It assures majority rule, as dis- 
tinct from rule by a minority, due to a split 
vote in the majority. And it assures rep- 
resentation for the minority, by the more 
moderate of their candidates, on standards 
of local government. 

Philip L. Alger. 

Schenectady, N.Y. 


Will YOU 
Secure Signatures ? 


To the Editor: 

Church groups, civic organizations and 
political parties throughout the state are 
seeking the repeal of the new law which 
requires candidates of minority parties 
and individuals running for office to secure 
signatures to the number of three percent 
of the vote cast for governor in the preced- 
ing election. Based on the election of 1938, 
this means that approximately 53,000 
names of certified voters must be secured 
in a limited time before they can become 
candidates and appear on the ballot. With 
many signatures thrown out on techni- 
calities a minimum of 150,000 names, in 
some cases, would have to be collected, an 
almost impossible task for minority parties 
and independents. Practically it amounts 
to the disfranchisement of minority 
groups, and the elimination of independent 
candidates. 

Ten prominent citizens of Massachu- 
setts have filed a petition with the secre- 
tary of state asking that this law go before 
the people on a referendum in 1940. A 
representative group of citizens, protesting 
the new law as a direct attack upon the 
civil and political rights of the people of 
the state, have organized a Committee for 
the Defense of Free Elections, and have 
undertaken to distribute throughout the 
state within the next few days 5,000 
petitions to secure the necessary 15,000 


names before August 9 to suspend the law 
and to place it on the referendum for re- 
peal in the 1940 election. 

The act was passed so quietly that 
minority parties were unaware of its exist- 
ence until it was enacted into law. It was 
passed by both the House and the Senate 
and signed by the governor, all within a 
few hours. 

Petitions may be secured from the com- 
mittee at its headquarters, 31 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, and from the American 
Civil Liberties Committee of Massachu- 
setts, 73 Tremont Street, Boston. Massa- 
chusetts citizens who believe in the Bill of 
Rights, in representation of the people by 
the people, in the fundamental principles 
of democracy, are urged to lend their as- 
sistance in securing the necessary signa- 
tures before August 9 to suspend the law 
and to place it on the ballot for repeal in 
1940. Send for a copy of the petition and 
full instructions and information. 


George L. Thompson, Chairman. 
Committee for the Defense of Free Elections. 


Is Religion Dead? 


To the Editor: 

I have just been reading Professor and 
Mrs. Beard’s “America in Mid-Passage.” 
This is a stupendously comprehensive 
history of the last fifteen years in this 
country. Everything imaginable is dis- 
cussed—politics and business, domestic 
and foreign affairs, agriculture and in- 
dustry, banking and finance, education, 
science, philosophy, art, literature, the 
theater, entertainment, recreation, trans- 
portation, journalism, columnists, the 
automobile, the radio, the movies. | But 
from beginning to end there is no mention 
of religion. The word does not appear in 
the Index! In more than 960 closely- 
packed pages, I found the name of only 
one clergyman (apart from Father Cough- 
lin, discussed as a demagogue) and one 
rabbi, and only one mention of the churches 
(in connection with the morals of the 
movies). 

Is religion as dead as all this? Or are 
the Beards just plain ignorant? In my 
humble judgment these much-tooted his- 
torians stand convicted of incompetency. 


John Haynes Holmes. 
New York, N. Y. 


“Gag” Motions 


To the Editor: 

I have mislaid a recent number of The 
Christian Register in which one of your 
correspondents stated, as I recall it, that 
motions to lay on the table, or “‘gag’’ mo- 
tions, require a two-thirds vote. He 
quotes Roberts’ “Rules of Order.”’ The 
principles laid down by Roberts are to the 
effect that a motion to lay on the table, if 
habitually used to suppress a question, 

(Continued on page 452) 
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Questions for Today 
Discussed at 
Cape Rosier, Me. 


Following the successful series of ad- 
dresses at Cape Rosier last summer, six 
meetings to consider questions of the day 
will be held this summer at the Union 
Chapel, Cape Rosier, Me., under the joint 
auspices of the Maine Unitarian Associa- 
tion and of the summer colony at Cape 
Rosier. The meetings will begin at 3.30 
daylight time. The questions to be con- 
sidered will include “Britain Today,” with 
some attention to the European situation, 
which will be the subject of the first con- 
ference, on July 9, when President Arthur 
A. Hauck of the University of Maine will 
preside and will open the discussion. 
The principal address will be given by 
W. J. Hilton, who is lecturing this summer 
at the University in Orono. Mr. Hilton 
is now director of studies of the Institute of 
Bankers, London, England, and was. for- 
merly professor of political economy at 
the University of Hongkong, China. He 
has been on the staff of lecturers at Cam- 
bridge University and has been heard at 
many American colleges, including the 
Universities of Hawaii, California, Vassar, 
Lafayette, Scripps, and others. 

On July 16 the chairman will be Rev. 
John W. Brigham, minister of the Unitarian 
Church, Castine, Me., and the speaker 
Llewellyn Jones, editor of The Christian 
Register, who will discuss the Swedish 
point of view to discover the underlying 
philosophy which has made Sweden per- 
haps the most civilized country in the 
world. 

On July 28 Rev. William C. Ford, for- 
merly pastor of the Congregational Church, 
West Brooksville, will be the chairman and 
the speaker will be Lincoln Colcord, author 
and historian, founder of the Maritime 
Museum, Searsport, translator of Rolvaag’s 
“Giants in the Earth,’ and author of 
‘Sailing Days on the Penobscot,”’ who will 
speak on “Early Days on the Penobscot.” 

July 30 the speaker will be Dr. J. A. C. 
Fagginger Auer, who holds the chair of 
church history in both the Harvard Divin- 
ity School and the Crane School of Theol- 
ogy at Tufts College. Dr. Auer is a native 
of Holland but has lived in this country 
since 1902. He has been a Unitarian 
minister in Wheeling, Va., and Ithaca, 
N. Y. The chairman that day will be 
Rev. James A. Fairley of Westport, Conn., 
and Cape Rosier, who has just retired from 
an eighteen years’ pastorate of the Com- 
munity Church, White Plains, N. Y. 

As the Hancock County Conference of 
Unitarian Churches is holding its semi- 
centennial at Ellsworth, Me., on August 6, 
there will be no meeting that day at Cape 
Rosier. 

August 13 the chairman will be Rev. 
Alfred Vincent, minister of the Brooksville 
Methodist Churches, and the speaker 
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Rev. Herbert Hitchen, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, West Newton, 
Mass., and a summer resident of South 
Brooksville. A careful student of poetry 
and an eloquent preacher, he will take as 
his subject “‘Poetry and Religion.” 

The closing meeting of the summer will 
be held on August 20 when Professor Er- 
nest Jackman of the faculty of education 
in the University of Maine will speak on 
“Does the Gospel of the Nazarene Fit the 
Needs of a Machine Age?”” The chairman 
that day will be Dr. Arthur S. Fairley, 
principal of the Brooksville High School, 
South Brooksville. 

Rey. Kenneth C. Walker, of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Albany, N. Y., and a 
summer resident of Castine, will be the 
organist, as he was last summer. 

At each meeting there will be an oppor- 
tunity for questions and discussion from 
the congregation. The roads to Cape 
Rosier are well marked from Bucksport on 
the north to Blue Hill on the east, and the 
drive there affords many interesting views 
of sea and land. 

E.F. 


New A. U. A. 
Publicity Service 


The new clearinghouse for all types of 
Unitarian publicity has been established, 
specifically ‘‘Unitarian Promotion’ de- 
partment, under the direction of Dr. 
Everett M. Baker. 

The American Unitarian Association has 
great plans and faith in the value of this 
new enterprise, and believes that when Uni- 
tarian ministers and laymen become ac- 
quainted with the varied ways in which 
this service can help them, each according 
to his own needs, it will prove one of the 
strongest links for making Unitarianism 
better known to the outside world and ever 
more loyally cherished by all now Uni- 
tarians. 

Here are some of the means the depart- 
ment plans to use: newspaper publicity 
and advertising counsel; advice on specific 
problems of promotion for the individual 
church; nation-wide radio broadcasts, with 
electrical transcriptions released for local 
use; and literature emphasizing Unitarian- 
ism as the cohesive force of the well- 
rounded life. To these, of course, add any 
promotional slant peculiar to any Unitarian 
community. 

Emphatically, this service is national 
in scope. Partly because churches distant 
from Boston headquarters cannot, for 
geographical reasons, participate imme- 
diately in local Unitarian activities, this 
publicity clearinghouse should be of es- 
pecial value to them. 

But this help must be reciprocal. Good 
copy comes from “news” events, so if the 
department is to turn out effective articles 
the churches, through their ministers, must 
exert such strong influence in their com- 
munities that their affairs will have definite 


news value—then the new department’s 
work begins. Routine, outworn material 
doesn’t attract anyone, and least of all the 
alert, openminded people our denomina- 
tion wishes to reach. 

It’s a large order, obviously, but unless 
each Unitarian church meets the spiritual, |) 
intellectual, and ethical needs of its com-} 
munity, it has no business to exist—nor) 
any right to proclaim that it has a unique) 
message. , 

The Unitarian promotion department) 
welcomes your questions and problems on} 
anything pertaining to the creative influ- 
ence of Unitarianism. 


Farewell Reception 
for Rev. and Mrs. 
James W. Macdonald 


On Sunday afternoon, June 25, the mem- 
bers of the First Parish in Needham, Mass., 
held in the parish house a farewell recep- 
tion in honor of Rev. and Mrs. James W. 
Macdonald. 

Mr. Macdonald became the minister of 
the Needham parish in March, 1932. He 
has accepted a call to the Unitarian 
Church of Bangor, Me., and will begin his 
ministry there on August 1. 

On behalf of the Needham parish, 
Professor Irving H. Cowdrey presented to 
Mr. and Mrs. Macdonald a_ beautiful 
silver bowl, appropriately engraved. In 
making the presentation Professor Cowdry 
said: 

“You, Mr. Macdonald, have given us 
your best, have led and inspired us. In the 
parish-membership list are score upon 
score of names enrolled largely as the re- 
sult of your efforts and the influence of 
your personality. To the sick. and troubled 
of this parish you have been a very present 
help; in joy you have with us rejoiced; in 
all you have been—Our Friend. 

“Bodily we may not follow you, but our 
thoughts will often seek you in your new 
field; we believe that these thoughts will 
be made real to your inner conscious- 
ness. 

“Our respect, our friendship, our love, 
you take with you. Though of far less 
value than these, we would, also, that 
something in material form pass from our 
hands to yours this day. As the light from 
these lamps is reflected from this bowl to- 
day, so in our hearts will ever be reflected 
gleams from the lamp of truth and inspira- 
tion which you have kept burning in our 
midst these seven years.” 3 

On behalf of the Needham Ministers 
Association, Rev. Edward M. Condit of 
the Evangelical Congregational Church 
presented Mr. Macdonald with a volume 
for his library. 

The committees arranging for the 
gathering were composed of representatives 
from the various organizations of the par- 
ish, the general chairman being Philip A. 
Rand, chairman of the parish committee. 


A Fine Record 
of Achievement 
at Richmond, Va. 


The Social Problems Club, an adult dis- 
cussion and social action group in the First 
Unitarian Church of Richmond, Va., has 
just completed a very interesting and suc- 
cessful year. The club has concerned itself 
with social conditions in and around Rich- 
mond, as well as with national and inter- 
national affairs. 

Speakers have been obtained on such 
subjects as the inequalities of education in 
the mountain districts of Virginia, jail 
reform in Virginia, and many other topics. 
Studies have been made of the refugee 
problem, the Neutrality bill and its actual 
effect in operation, and a number of com- 
munications have been sent from the club 
to members of Congress. 

A public meeting was arranged for Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter, director of the depart- 
ment of social relations of the American 
Unitarian Association, in regard to the de- 
nominational project for Czechoslovakian 
relief, and the entire church membership 
was solicited by the club for contributions 
to the Czechoslovakian Relief Fund. 

Following a sermon by the minister of 
the church, Rev. John G. MacKinnon, on 
“Union Now’’ the club sent to Clarence 
K. Streit and obtained cards telling how 
individuals might aid in working for the 
book’s objective. Members of the club 
have distributed more than fifty copies of 
the condensed first chapter of the book 
which appears in pamphlet form, and are 
doing everything to keep alive the idea of 
‘Union Now.” 

The most outstanding activity of the 
club has been in connection with a local 
effort to establish a Housing Authority 
for Richmond, and to take advantage of the 
United States Housing Authority’s pro- 
gram for slum clearance. When the issue 
of slum clearance had been pigeonholed in 
committee by the city council, the Social 
Problems Club studied the matter for 
several weeks, and then sent a petition to 
the council. The resulting newspaper 
publicity crystallized other local interest 
in housing and resulted in a citizens’ hous- 
ing committee, of which Mr. MacKinnon 
was appointed chairman of speakers. A 
public forum on housing was arranged by 
this committee, at which Nathan Straus, 
national U. S. H. administrator, spoke. 
Since that time there have been several 
meetings of committees of the council and 
the council itself at which the housing 
resolution was discussed and at all of these 
members of the Social Problems Club 
have been present in large numbers to help 
swell the gallery in favor of the bill. The 
club plans to meet during the summer to 
continue its work in the housing fight. 

Late in the spring six new memberships 
to the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice were sent in from the Social Prob- 
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lems Club and an application made for a 
chapter of the U. F. S. J. in Richmond. 
Dr. Roy K. Flannagan has accepted the 
directorship of the club for next year, suc- 
ceeding Wilson M. Brown. Miss Margaret 
Rackett will continue as associate director. 
Dr. Flannagan is a state health officer who 
has been leading the fight in Virginia for 
prison reform for many years. He is also 
vice-president of the National Jail Associa- 
tion and a member of the board of direc- 
tors. 
Margaret S. Rackett. 


Could You 
Tell Them ? 


If anyone should ask you—this summer 
—what Unitarianism is, could you tell them? 
On the chance that you could not, let me 
give you one or two reminders. 

For the Source of our Faith, we turn to 
Jesus of Nazareth—the divinest, most God- 
conscious and Man-conscious of the sons 
of God. He and his teachings are found 
in the first three Gospels, which are simpler 
and nearer to him than is the much later 
fourth gospel. 

In those three gospels we do not find the 
Christ of the Creeds; we do find the Jesus 
of the Humanities. We find a man teaching 
and living the highest, finest religious and 
moral precepts of history—a Living Father 
God requiring responsibilities of His chil- 
dren; a Humanity essentially capable of 
those responsibilities; His own Leadership 
as that, not of a dictator but as shepherd- 
servant of his disciples; Salvation from the 
hells of ignorance and brutishness by the 
cultivation of Character;—and Progress, 
both onward and upward, through the de- 
velopment of the Seeds of eventual god- 
hood which lie hidden in the children of 
men. 

For these religious values he said that 
liberty of conscience, mind and heart was 
necessary. Thus, he stood against over- 
lords in both church and state. He asked 
those who would be his disciples to judge 
for themselves what was right. He hoped 
for and urged love of Truth—not ‘“Uni- 
tarian” or “Baptist”? or ‘‘Methodist’’ or 
“Catholic” truth—but Truth—the truth- 
loving spirit. 

The world was not ready for these teach- 
ings, for they spelled a socially responsible 
individualism which if allowed would have 
destroyed the hierarchy of the priesthood 
and the overlords of civil affairs—and 
would have replaced them with democracy 
—as history has revealed wherever they 
have prevailed. 

Therefore, he was killed and his teach- 
ings suppressed and replaced by what has 
come up to us as a supernatural, meta- 
physical Plan of Salvation from the Fall 
which Jesus never mentioned. 

Slowly, surely—his ideas persisted and 
as man became more liberal and tolerant 
they came to the surface here and there. 
By the time of the Renaissance and the 


Reformation they were to stay on the sur- 
face and have since then despite the forces 
of reaction, overlordship and intolerance 
which are still strong. { 

Unitarianism was thus able to spring up 
as early as 1550 and Unitarian churches to 
come into existence by 1580. Since then 
it has been a movement of free churches— 
not an establishment of a Church—in 
many lands; an influence for those who 
would walk together voluntarily in worship 
and service without having to pretend to 
think alike theologically or ecclesiasti- 
cally. 

Our Covenant—in the love of truth and 
in the spirit of Jesus we unite for the wor- 
ship of God and the service of Man—sets 
forth its present-day content and intent. 
I dare hope that we and many more in the 
future—summer and winter—will give 
allegiance to its spirit and to our church 
which stands for it. 

Maxwell Savage. 


Memorial Service 


for Herbert H. Mott 


On Sunday morning, June 18, a memo- 
rial service was held in the Congregational 
(Unitarian) Church in Norton, Mass., 
for Rev. Herbert Henry Mott, minister 
emeritus, and for nine years minister of 
the church, who died last April. 

The service was conducted by the minis- 
ter, Rev. Hazel Rogers Gredler, who was 
assisted by Dr. Augustus Mendon Lord, 
minister emeritus of the First Church in 
Providence, R. I., and a long-time friend 
of Mr. Mott’s, and also Rev. George Hale 
Reed, minister at Winchester, Mass., one 
of Mr. Mott’s previous parishes. Mr. 
Reed, in a beautiful and moving prayer, 
spoke of the example of Mr. Mott’s life 
and the need for all to carry forward the 
ideals for which he stood so firmly. Dr. 
Lord reminded his congregation of Mr. 
Mott’s strong belief in the eternal life and 
that that spirit of eternity was lived, day 
by day, by Mr. Mott. With him the 
Kingdom of God was here and now, and 
not far away in the future. Such a life 
must be thought of only in terms of the 
eternal. 

A letter from Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, was read to the congregation, 
in which he spoke of the rare privilege it 
was to have known a man like Mr. Mott, 
who was a fine representative of the liberal 
religion. An oil painting of Mr. Mott had 
been placed in front of the pulpit, with 
mountain laurel on either side. Other 
beautiful flowers were given in his mem- 
ory. The usual choir of sixteen voices 
sang, ‘‘Father, hear the Prayer we Offer,” 
and a string ensemble, composed of 
Charles, Gilbert and David Gredler, 
played, at the request of Miss Mott. Mr. 
Mott left a daughter, Gertrude, of Norton, 
and a son, Percival, of Winchester. 
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In Memoriam 
Sophie F. Vogt 


Mrs. Sophie Finkenstaedt Vogt, one of 
Buffalo’s foremost women citizens, died 
May 17, 1939, at her apartment, 703 West 
Ferry Street. 

To many the passing of this loyal friend, 
beloved and honored teacher, brings deep 
and heartfelt grief. She was one whose 
personality was so strong, so sincere, so 
generous, that wherever she went her pres- 
ence was uplifting. All who knew her 
share a common sorrow and will always 
cherish a hallowed memory. 

Sophie C. Finkenstaedt was born in Buf- 
falo and educated in Buffalo public schools 
—an alumnus of old Central High. From 
the time of her graduation until she was 
married in 1918 to Principal Frederick A. 
Vogt her life was one of supreme usefulness 
as instructor and guide in Central and 
Hutchinson-Central High School. Hun- 
dreds of Buffalo men and women who as her 
pupils came under the benign influence of 
that clear intellect and that rare nobility 
of character will testify that to her they 
owe the inspiration to live truer, stronger, 
better lives. 

Loyalty to her friends was characteristic 
of her and she was beloved by everyone 
who was so fortunate as to know her. Her 
modest and self-effacing manner could not 
hide her countless acts of kindness and 
sympathetic love. To us who linger here 
there remains a blessed memory, an ever 
present spirit, gentle, kind, discerning. 
Her rare sense of humor and clear poetic 
insight were qualities which touched our 
hearts, stirred our imagination and in- 
spired our thinking. 


“The spirit of her work eternal stands, 
Harmonious with the everlasting truth. 
For her—no empty praise. For us—no 

ruth 
Who use the tools she fitted to our hands.” 


Mrs. Vogt was president of the Buffalo 
branch Alliance for two years, going out of 
office in March, 1939. 


Charles Waterman 
of Scituate, Mass. 


Charles Henry Waterman of Scituate 
died at the Palmer Memorial Hospital of 
Boston, on April 19, 1939. Mr. Water- 
man had been in poor health for several 
months and had undergone several opera- 
tions during that time. 

Mr. Waterman was born in Scituate, and 
educated in the Scituate schools. At the 
early age of nineteen he married Ella 
Litchfield, who survives him. They would 
have had their golden wedding anniversary 
had he lived but a few weeks longer. 

Mr. Waterman assisted his father in his 
hardware store in Scituate and later es- 
tablished his own store in Bridgewater 
and later a store in Brockton. Eventually 
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he returned to Scituate where he became 
very active in town affairs. Mr. Water- 
man always had the good of the community 
at heart and served faithfully and ef- 
ficiently in many important capacities. 
He was very public spirited and served the 
town as selectman, as member of the board 
of assessors, as member of the board of 
public welfare and as chairman of the 
school board. He also served for a time in 
the Massachusetts Legislature. For over 
thirty years Mr. Waterman was a trustee 
of the South Scituate Savings Bank, and 
for approximately the same period of time 
was a director of the Rockland Trust Com- 
pany. 

During the World War, although well 
beyond the draft age, he offered his services 
to the government, enlisted in the U. S. 
Navy, and was commissioned as an ensign 
and put in command of a submarine chaser 
patrolling our coasts. 

Mr. Waterman has also been very ac- 
tive in the First Parish Church (Uni- 
tarian) of Scituate. He has served for 
many years as a trustee, and in addition 
was at the time of his death a member of 
the parish committee. Just one year ago, 
Mr. Waterman took part in the laymen’s 
service which was conducted entirely by 
the lay members on Laymen’s Sunday. 

The services were conducted at the home 
on First Parish Road by Rev. Lewis W. 
Sanford, minister of the First Parish 
Church. The services were held Saturday, 
April 22, and the interment was in Union 
Cemetery, Scituate. 

L.W.S. 


To San Francisco 
Conference by 
Automobile 


Word has been received from Howard 
D. Felden, a member of the Unitarian 
church in Miami, Fla., that he is driving 
by automobile to San Francisco and will 
take passengers at one cent per mile per 
person. y 

Mr. Felden has traveled widely over 
the United States and is familiar with 
all points of interest en route. He has 
lived on the west coast and suggests that 
an itinerary be arranged which is satis- 
factory to all the members of the party. 

Word has been received about several 
parties traveling by auto from the East 
and Midwest. Perhaps there are others 
who would like to drive their own cars if 
they had passengers who were willing to 
help share the expense. 

Anyone who is interested either in driv- 
ing his own car or in helping to share 
travel costs, should communicate with Dr. 
Everett M. Baker, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Will any persons interested in Mr. 
Felden’s offer please communicate directly 
with him at 2744 S. W. 16th Terrace, 
Miami, Fla. 


New Unitarian i 
Church in Chicago ; 


Founded in 1878, the People’s Liberal 
Church of Englewood in the southwestern) 
section of Chicago has had a notable life 
and influence under the forty-seven-year 
pastorate of the late Dr. Rufus A. White. 
Dr. White achieved an eminent position’ 
as an independent liberal before his death, 
and in consonance with his spirit the con-_ 
gregation voted in April to join the Chicago 
Unitarian Council, declining the invitation | 
of the Disciples denomination to enter | 
its ranks. The minister, Rev. Roy 
O’Brien, having thereupon resigned, Dr. 
Charles Lyttle, secretary of the Council, 
was requested to fill the pulpit as acting 
minister until such time as a new minister 
should be installed. At the annual meet- 
ing of the church on June 6, attended by 
over two hundred, reports showed the 
church to be in a flourishing condition, free 
from debt, and enthusiastic over its af- 
filiation with the Chicago Council. 


J.T. Salek Resigns 


Following the recent resignation of 
Rev. Joseph T. Salek from the ministry of 
the Fourth Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in order to devote himself awhile 
to postgraduate study, the trustees have 
appointed as coministers for a year George 
E. O’Dell and Josiah Bartlett. Mr. O’Dell, 
who is editor of The Standard, the organ of 
the American Ethical Union, will be the 
regular preacher on Sundays, and Mr. 
Bartlett, who is completing an academic 
course at Union Theological Seminary, will 
occupy the pulpit from time to time, and 
have charge of all church groups and ac- 
tivities. 


Day - Break 


Allen Eastman Cross 
(Inscribed to the dear memory of Oscar 
Laighton) 

Above the rushing ripples, 
Across the rising tides 
The coming glory flashes, 
The smile of God abides! 


Our mercy is His morning 
To put the dark to flight, 
Our justice is His day-break 
To flood the world with light! 


The faiths that once divided 

Move in a shining flood 

Of loyalty and courage 
To bolder brotherhood. 


The Kingdom, oh the Kingdom— 
Strike hands from shore to shore, 
And for the Comrade-Kingdom 
We'll live forever more! 


*May be sung as a hymn to the tune, “The 
Morning Light is Breaking,’ No. 91, Isles 
of Shoals Hymnal. 


CAN YOU PICTURE 


the 


VASTNESS OF AMERICA? 


See It for Yourself 
en route to the 


Unitarian General Conference 


San Francisco 


Aug. 24-27 


Lv. Chicago, Aug. IIth. Return Sept. 3rd. 


$297.50 


inclusive, round-trip from Chicago 


PEABODY G LANE, INC. 
110 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Personals 


Robert W. Lawson of the graduating 
class of the Meadville Theological School, 
Chicago, Ill., has accepted a call to become 
junior minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Buffalo, N. Y., beginning Sep- 
tember 1. 

On June 18 Rev. T. W. Horsfield, minis- 
ter of the Universalist church of St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., occupied the pulpit of the 
Church of the Messiah, Montpelier, Vt. 
The minister of the latter church, Rev. 
Gerald R. FitzPatrick, preached in the 
Unitarian church of Burlington, Vt. Rev. 
Skillman E. Myers of Burlington preached 
in St. Johnsbury. 

Rev. Merrill O. Bates of Laconia, N. H., 
has accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
church at Grosse Point, Mich. 


Rev. Robert S. Hoagland of Exeter, 
N. H., has accepted. a, call to.the pastorate 
of the church at Fort, Wayné,*Ind: 

Rev. John Malick, ‘has, resigned from 
the pastorate.of. the. First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Church'df Cincinnati, O. 

Rev. Aron S. Gilmartin, director of the 
Church Records Survey in Massachusetts, 
spoke at the opening session of the Uni- 
versalist Young People’s Christian Union 
convention, held in Lynn, Mass., on July 
6, 1939, celebrating the fiftieth anniversary 
of the organization. ‘The Task of Liberal 
Youth in a Changing World’ was the 
general theme of the convention, and Mr. 
Gilmartin discussed the subject, “Why a 
Changing World?” 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE 
(Continued from page 447) 
should require a two-thirds vote, like the 
other motions to suppress without debate. 
However, if your correspondent will 
consult Mason’s ‘‘Manual of Legislative 
Procedure” (1937), which seems to be the 
best and newest authority on the subject, 
(pp. 173 and 258) he will note that: 
Motions laid on the table are in theory 
merely temporarily laid aside, and may be 
taken up and passed or otherwise dis- 
posed of by a majority vote at any time. 
The motion to take from the table, when 
permitted, requires only a majority vote, a 
quorum being present. 
Charles H. Strong. 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 

Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 

liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 

The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 

tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperatea with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 

For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a _ wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Laymen 


Start now to plan your League Chapter programs and 
activities for the coming year. 

The best speakers will net be available if you wait unti 
too late in the Fall before attempting to “sign them up’ 
for your meetings. 

League Headquarters will be glad to help you with 
suggestions for programs, whether or not your group is ar 
affiliated chapter. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. . . CAPitol 1230 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $2.50 per year. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. First Church and 
Second Church uniting for summer services. Sunday 
morning service at1ll. July 16, Rev. Owen Whitman 
Eames, D. D., Church of the Unity, Springfield, 
Mass. July 23, Rev. Robert Cummins, S. T. D., 
Superintendent Universalist General Convention. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11a. m. Morn- 
ing prayer and sermon. July 16, Rev. Charles A. 
Wing, First Unitarian Church, Denver, Colo. July 
238, Rev. Abbot Peterson, Jr., First Unitarian Society 
of Ithaca, N. Y. 

NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Church open week days 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
Saturdays 9 a. m. to 12 noon. 


in90 languages, many bindings, 
every size and price. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
Boston 


41 Bromfield St. 


